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may we QUOTE 


{1] Pres Dwicut D EISEN- 
HOWER, to Republican leaders: 
“I see no reason for going to 
the people with anything but 
the truth. . . As long as we 
have a positive plan of our own, let 
(Democrats) do the yelling.” ... 
[2] Vice Pres RicHarp M NIXON, 
launching his active campaign: 
“Don’t swap Republican prosperity 
for a Democratic administration 
that was never able to produce 
prosperity in time of peace. The 
great majority of the American 
people have enjoyed the best 4 yrs 
of their lives under the Eisenhower 
administration.” [3] ADLAI 
STEVENSON, on Democratic fund- 
raising: “In a democracy, campaign 
funds should be raised by millions 
of small donations from the people. 
We want the Joe Smiths, even if 
Joe Martin doesn't!” ... [4] JoHN 
U Barr, organizer of National States 
Rights Conf: “I want to get away 
from the idea that this is a South- 
ern matter. States rights is no 
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Week of September 23, 1956 


you on that ? 


longer a_ regional 

question.” [5] 

Very Rev Jas A PIKE, 

dean, N Y Cathe- 

dral: “There is wide- 

spread segregation in 
the North, and our sin is the great- 
er because here the problem of ad- 
justment is far less grave.” . ; 
[6] FLETCHER FLEMING, pres of stu- 
dent body, Univ of Fla: “We must up- 
hold the dignity of the univ if in- 
tegration comes.” (7] Bry 
GRAHAM, evangelist, seeking $600,- 
000 for a N Y¥ C crusade: “We have 
100,000 people signed up to pray for 
New York. This city will be the 
most prayed-for spot on earth.” ... 
[8] Bitty Rose, showman, testify- 
ing before a House subcommittee: 
“We should divest tv-radio net- 
works of their control of music pub- 
lishing and recording before the 
creative genius of America is stifled. 
If another Stephen Foster were to 
turn up in Tin Pan Alley, chances 
are he’d never get a hearing.” 











In ’52 two men bearing the names 
of Eisenhower and Stevenson head- 
ed their respective parties in a cam- 
paign to attain the Presidency of 
the U S. Now, 4 yrs later, two men 
bearing the same names seek the 
same objective. But they are not 
precisely the same men. That is 
the essential point for an objective 
viewer to keep clearly in mind. 

We say these are not the same 
men, because no individual can re- 
main static. We are all in some de- 
gree products of our experience and 
environment. Times change. Pres- 
sures ease or tighten. Men modify 
or amplify objectives to meet differ- 
ing conditions. We learn as we live. 

Four yrs ago Adlai Stevenson was 
the hand-picked nominee of a party 
dedicated to policies of pronounced 
liberalism. Those policies were 
clearly renounced by the electorate. 


Today Stevenson emerges more 
nearly “his own man,” altho no 
political leader can ignore basic 


philosophies and ultimate objec- 
tives of his party. 
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Stevenson has inched to the right. 
Conversely, Pres Eisenhower, thru 
4 yrs in office, has become some- 
what more liberal in thought and 
action than was Candidate Eisen- 
hower of ’52. Here, then, stripped 
of superficial differentia, stand 
two men of personal integrity—not 
a great distance apart. 

This simple fact few active parti- 
sans can readily perceive. The 
whole febrile fervor of a political 
campaign tends deliberately and 
dramatically to accentuate and ex- 
aggerate divisional characteristics. 
Like the Frenchman of classic 
story, the partisan’s rallying cry is 
“Vive la difference!” This is espec- 
ially noted in the Democrat camp. 
The “outs” must rely upon convinc- 
ing an electorate that their boy will 
do things differently—and better— 
than the incumbent. 

It should not be assumed, how- 
ever, that because the nominees 
are ideologically comparable, their 
administrations would closely par- 
allel. In office, they would be sub- 
ject to widely varying pressures. 
What these respective pressures are 
is a a we shall leave for later 
discussion. 
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ADVICE—1 

An Indian was carving his canoe 
out of a log. A man said, “I think 
she’s too wide.” So the Indian nar- 
rowed her down. A little later an- 
other man said, “It looks to me that 
that the stern’s too full.” So he cut 
down the stern. A 3rd man advised, 
“The bow’s too sheer.” So the In- 
dian changed the bow. 

When the canoe was finished, the 
Indian launched it, but it capsized. 
He hauled it back on the beach, 
found another log and began again. 
Once more a man came along and 
offered advice. This time the Indian 
ans’d, “That boat over there—that’s 
everybody’s boat,” pointing to the 
monstrosity on the bank. “This one 
is Indian’s boat!”—Bradworth Lens, 
hm, Bradley Optical Co. 


AVIATION—2 

More than 295,680 ft (56 miles) of 
electric wiring are req’d to connect 
the various electrical systems of a 
modern jet bomber.—Flying. 


AUTOMATION—3 

Automation is not going to have 
the effect of an atomic bomb fall- 
ing on us. On the contrary, it will 
mean greater enjoyment of life, 
and will make possible a greater 
humanization of industry.The work- 
ing environment will undoubtedly 
be a safer, healthier place, and 
many of the hazards will be com- 
pletely eliminated—Dr C RicuHarp 
WaALmeEr, Jnl of Industrial Medicine. 
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BEHAVIOR—4 

We may say that we worship 
Beauty; but it does not lay hold of 
us, thrill us, and transform us, un- 
til we see a beautiful thing, or know 
a beautiful person. We may say we 
know Goodness; but goodness never 
really captures us until it looks at 
us with human eyes, speaks with a 
human voice, and is expressed in 
noble deeds. We may follow the 
white star of Truth; but it is al- 
ways the desire to know the truth 
of something, or of somebody, that 
stirs us to suffer and to sacrifice. 
We fall in love with persons, not 
with qualities—G A SrTupperT-KEN- 
NEDY, The Wicket Gate (Hodder & 
Stoughton, Ltd). 


“ ” 


Some folks change every minor 
event into a major crisis. Others 
change the same events into rou- 
tine parades—in which they them- 
selves feel no need to march. The 
saint changes persecutions into 
blessings; the sinner into alibis. . . 
Some turn almost everything into 
happy thoughts; other into fearful 
thoughts. Some turn the things 
they say into ideas for better 
things; others into criticism of 
what they think they see—NorMan 
G SHIDLE, SAE Jnl. 
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By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


Adlai Stevenson has a new stunt 
he uses in audiences where children 
are in evidence: “How many of you 
kids,” he asks, “would like to be a 
candidate for President of the U 
S?” A flock of youthful hands are 
raised. Then he goes on: “And how 
many Presidential candidates would 
like to be like you kids?” His own 
hand goes up. 

Madame Herve Alphand, who has 
just arrived here with her husband, 
the new French Ambassador, con- 
jJesses (in French) to a serious lan- 
guage problem: “I can speak Eng- 
lish,” she told us, “but I cannot un- 
derstand it. For a diplomat’s wife, 
it should be the other way around. 
I should be able to understand it, 
but not speak it.” 

One show that must go on is the 
57 +Presidential-Vice Presidential 
inauguration. A bi-partisan inau- 
gural committee is at work on 
plans, even before the campaign 
warms up. A special headache for 
the committee is the fact that Jan 
20 next yr falls on Sunday. Tenta- 
tive plans are to go ahead with 
Sunday inaugural, saving the pa- 
rade, inaugural ball, etc for Mon- 
day. 

The cocktail circuit now refers to 
a certain type of rumors as “Nu- 
clear fiction.” 
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CHILDREN—5 


Your child is not your plaything 
—he is tomorrow’s citizen.—Indiana 
Parent-Teacher. 


CONVERSATION—6 

Upon (women) depends, more 
than in any other country, the 
quaiity of social intercourse. Amer- 
ican men have largely withdrawn 
from the field of. the humanities, of 
letters and arts; more and more 
they are becoming experts and 
specialists who, when they meet, 
have little in common except views 
about sport or the state of the 
weather. Get them together of an 
evening with their wives, and they 
are likely to fall into stupid silences 
from which even stupid games are 
hailed as a relief. But man’s ex- 
tremity is woman’s opportunity. At 
his best he is a good talker, but he 
needs to be wheedled and managed, 
judiciously prodded and gently shut 
up; and the best strategist is a 
woman.—BRAND BLANSHARD, Prof of 
Philosophy, Yale Univ, “Talk and 
Talkers,” Presbyterian Life, 9-1-’56 


EDUCATION—7 

Americans pay more taxes for 
public education than for any other 
function of gov’t except nat’l de- 
fense. Per capita, every American 
is paying about $70 this yr in taxes 
for education. A family of four, on 
this basis, may be paying close to 
one month’s wages out of every 
twelve. ..It costs about $4,000 in tax 
money to send the average Ameri- 
can child thru the elementary 
grades and high school; more than 
$8,000 to send him from kindergar- 
ten thru four yrs in a tax-support- 
ed univ—Wwm Porter, State Univ of 
Ia, “Are We Getting Our Money’s 
Worth in our Schools?” Better 
Homes & Gardens, 9-’56. 








Annie Laurie Williams, veteran 
N Y literary ag’t, rep’ts (via Pub- 
lisher’s Wkly) on growing difficulty 
experienced by film producers in 
finding sufficient volume of good 
stories to convert into movies. 
There are several cases where Hol- 
lywood has financed authors at 
work on promising novels. And 
some producers have gone so far as 
to send scouts to writers’ confer- 
ences in the hope of thus discover- 
ing, well in advance, next yr’s best- 
seller. 


” 


Sometime ago Jerry Wald, who 
is a motion-picture producer asso- 
ciated with Warner Bros, sent sev- 
eral thousand letters to librarians 
asking which books had been most 
in demand during the past decade. 
An analysis of the ret’ns is quite 
enlightening. “Contrary to what 
might have been expected,” says 
Mr Wald, “sex was not the most 
popular subject. It came third. No 
1 theme was survival. No 2 was the 
search for security.” 

There’s been a good deal of talk 
lately about a book by Dr Clyde 
Crobaugh, head of the Dep’t of Fi- 
nance at Univ of Tenn. It’s called 
Abusive Words, or How to Cuss 
(Copia Verborum, 313 Bertrand, N 
E, Knoxville, Tenn). Modestly ad- 
vertised as “A Complete College 
Course in Cussing for only $2,” the 
book contains 75 basic forms of 
abuse, arranged alphabetically from 
Anathema to Vituperation. Includ- 
ed are some 600 specific nasty words 





Remember when we used to 
buy paper-backs because we 
were poor, rather than because 
they were the fashion?—JoHN 
KotseEtas, Pleasures of Publish- 
ing, hm, Columbia Univ Press. 
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for those who seek to improve their 
word power, plus an appendix of 
1156 dirty name-calling words for 
“nice people who want to cuss in a 
hurry.” 


“ ” 


Pierre and Renee Gosset, French 
journalists, who have been making 
a tour of Red China, rep’t on their 
visit to a university library. “A 
professor proudly told us no book 
had been banned. Technically, he 
was correct. We glanced at the cat- 
alog. Erasmus, Plato, Nietzche, De- 
cartes, Bergson—all were conspic- 
uously absent. They hadn’t banned 
books. They just weren’t there!” 

Mike Connolly, in Hollywood Re- 
porter, tells of a buyer in South- 
ern Calif who phoned a bookstore 
for a copy of Wm Faulkner’s libi- 
dinous Requiem for a Nun. “We 
don’t have it,” said the storekeeper 
apologetically, “but you might call 
one of the Fathers at the San Gab- 
riel Mission!” 


Que 
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EDUCATION—8 

Europe’s system of educating the 
few smart ones may be superior to 
our system of educating everyone, 
but this fact remains: The men and 
women educated under the “low 
standards” of the U S are paying 
the taxes that send for’gn aid to 
benefit the men and women edu- 
cated under the famous “high 
standards” of Europe. — Nuggets, 
hm, Barnes-Ross Co. 


FAMILY LIFE—9 

Without a den or place of refuge, 
a man can achieve neither tran- 
quility mor greatness. Jefferson 
wrote the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence in a quiet rooming house in 
Philadelphia. The soaring ideas 
that went into it evolved during hrs 
of reading and contemplation in a 
secluded library. Had it been a 
study-TV-guest-family room, the 
U S might still be a colony.—“Lady, 
Stay ’Way from That Den!” 
Changing Times, 9-’56. 


FARM—Investment—10 

Increase in size coupled with gen’l 
inflation of the past yrs has upped 
the average value of the American 
farm from $5,500 in 1950 to almost 
$20,000 in ’54. Cost of (farm) equip- 
ment has skyrocketed. In 1940 farm- 
ers had $3.2 billion invested. By ’55, 
they found themselves with tractors, 
trucks, automobiles, and assorted 
equipment worth $17.7 billion. Each 
farm worker has behind him an 
average investment of more than 
$14,000 in real estate, livestock and 
mach’y.—Cuas R Kocn, “The Revo- 
lution in Farming,” Farm Quarter- 
ly, Autumn '56. 


FUTURE—11 

The point-of-no-return for ma- 
chine civilization is close at hand, 
according to a forecast of the next 
century prepared by the faculty of 
Calif Inst of Technology. The Cal- 
tech professors envision a rosy fu- 
ture: a world 2 to 15 times as popu- 
lous as it is now but supported en- 
tirely on low-grade raw mat’ls such 
as air, sunlight, sea water and or- 
dinary rock. Complex machines 
would concentrate these into useful 
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The anniversary of the Ist 
public rendition of Pomp & Cir- 
cumstance (Oct 19, 1901) brings | 
inevitably to mind the lines of © 
Othello, that gave Sir Epwarp | 
Excar his title: i 
Farewell the neighing steed, | 
and shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the | 
ear-piercing fife, i 
The royal banner, and all qual- | 
ity, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of glorious war! 


things. But if a global catastrophe 
—all-out atomic war—destroyed the 
machines, all civilization would col- 
lapse, permanently. For the ma- 
chines could not be rebuilt without 
high-grade mat’ls, which by then 
would have been used up.—Popular 
Science Monthly. 


GOVERNMENT—12 

When the gov’t enters business 
ventures in competition with pri- 
vate enterprise, the tax-payer loses 
in 3 ways: list, the tax-exemptions 
of gov't businesses increase every- 
one else’s share of gov’t costs; 2nd, 





) 


capital investment for these enter- 
prises adds directly or indirectly to 
the nat’l debt and increases the in- 
terest pay’ts which are part of the 
tax burden; and, 3rd, hidden costs 
and losses help swell the total and 
also add to the debt and the inter- 
est.—American Progress. 


GOVERMENT—Presidency—13 

The President is not a Gulliver 
immobilized by ten thousand tiny 
cords, nor even a Prometheus chain- 
ed to a rock of frustration. He is, 
rather, a kind of magnificent lion 
who can roam widely and do great 
deeds so long as he does not try to 
break loose from his broad reser- 
vation. — CLINTON Ross!iTer, The 
American President (Harcourt, 
Brace). 


IMMORTALITY—14 

At the end of a monastery tour 
he (an “enlightened atheist”) said 
to the monk guide, “If God doesn’t 
exist, and I believe he doesn’t, then 
you will have wasted your whole 
life.” 

The monk smiled. “If I am wrong, 
I will have wasted at most 50 or 70 
yrs. If you are wrong, you will waste 
an eternity."—Ros’r R CLovustTon, 
Catholic Digest. 


LANGUAGE—15 

In this age of rock ’n’ roll it isn’t 
surprising to see a sign in a Brook- 
lyn drug store: “Teen-age spoken 
here.”—BERNARDINE KIELTy, Ladies’ 
Home Jnl. 


LOVE—16 

Being in love doesn’t always mean 
that two souls go around picking 
flowers. Sometimes they gather 
cactii. — Ihre Freundin, Karlsruhe 
(QuoTe translation). 


Why I Vote 

The blood of free men, stains 
my ballot sheet. Whatever 
others may do, I shall not care- 
lessly make my mark. Those 
that died for this, my voice in 
my Gov’t, had a right to expect 
that I would prepare with every 
faculty to use it wisely, honest- 
ly, and courageously. They did 
not die that blind partisans, or 
the reckless might make a game 
of free elections. . . 

I will not be confused or de- 
ceived by propaganda, slogans, 
er histrionics. I shield my eyes 
to the glitter of personalities, 
purge my mind of passion and 
prejudice, and _ search  dili- 
gently for the hidden truth. I 
must be free of all influence 
save that of conscience and 
justice. 

I vote as if my ballot alone 
decided the contest. I may lose 
my preference, but I will not 
throw away my sacred vote. For 
within the booth I hold in my 
humble hand the living proxy 
of all my country’s honored 
dead.—RaLPH BUSHNELL Potts, 
“American Citizenship” annual 
report for American Bar Ass’n. 

17 
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MARRIED LIFE—18 
Many a wife has turned an old 
rake into a lawnmower.—Tit-Bits, 
London. 





MISSIONS—19 

When we say to our missionaries 
“Go into all the world”, we must 
say the same to our dollars—Bap- 
tist Observer. 
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Edison’s Prophecy 


Tuomas A Epson, who died 25 
yrs ago (Oct 18, 1931) hardly fits 
our concept of the aloof and solitary 
scientist. He was by nature a gre- 
garious soul. (An Edison associate 
once remarked to us, “The old man 
would talk his head off, if we'd let 
folks get at him.”) It was a journa- 
listic axiom that anyone who could 
get in to see Mr Edison would come 
away with a saleable story. Once, 
having given an especially fantastic 
interview, relating his theories on 
communicating with departed spir- 
its, Mr Edison explained contritely 
to Nelson Durand, his public rela- 
tions mentor: “Well, it was a cold 
day; the poor fellow had come all 
the way from New York to see me 
—and he needed a story badly.” 


But Thomas Edison, despite his 
admitted weakness for fantasy, was 
often a keen and perceptive proph- 
et. This random comment, made a 
jew yrs before his death, is worth 
recording in the light of succeeding 
events: 


There will one day spring from 
the brain of science a machine or 
force so terrible in its potentialities, 
so absolutely terrifying, that even 
man, the fighter, who will dare 
torture and death in order to inflict 
it, will be appalled, and so will 
abandon war forever. 


PEACE-OF-MIND—20 

If we would learn the precious 
boon of peace of mind, we must 
learn to deal with discontent as 
with a dangerous enemy.—Megiddo 
Message. 


POLITICS—21 

Only when schools of politics be- 
come the rule . . . will the public 
understand that politics is some- 
thing that can and must be studied 
like other practical sciences—Wm 
EssLINGER, Politics and Science 
(Philosophical Library). 

Do you remember ’way back when 
the office of Vice-President of the 
U S was customarily reserved for 
the forgotten man?—Adv Age. 


PROSPERITY—22 

Let us gratefully accept this era 
for what it is—a period in our eco- 
nomic life of sustained, but not 
necessarily unending, prosperity. — 
RICHARD P CHAPMAN, Banking. 


RACE RELATIONS—23 

He stood outside the Big Gate— 
over to one side of the Big Gate. 
Fear and wonder showed in his 
eyes. His hair was white as snow, 
his shoulders stooped and rounded; 
his body thin, emaciated, and many 
sores were to be seen. 

Peter looked out and beckoned tu 
him. Peter said, “Come in, Sam.” 
Sam said, “If I come in I will sit 
away back out of the way.” 

Peter took his arm and ushered 
him in; Sam’s countenance bright- 
ened. There he saw the smiling 
countenances of all. They were of 
all colors and all nationalities. 

“You go where you like, Sam,” 
Peter said.'“For this is the home 
of the Lord.”—United Mine Work- 
ers Jnl. 




















Week of Oct 7-13 


Week of Oct 14-20 
Nat'l Bible Wk (15-21) 

Oct 14—Men & Missions Sunday 

. Temperance Sunday .. . Nat'l 
Grandparents Day. . . 890th anniv 
(1066) Battle of Hastings, marking 
the last successful invasion of Eng- 
land. Duke William of Normandy 
emerged the hero, and as William 
the Conqueror, became founder of 
modern England. 


Oct 15—Feast of St Theresa 
(founder of Barefoot Carmelite 
nuns). . . Poetry Day. . . 110th an- 


niv (1846) 1st public demonstration 
of ether as an anesthetic, by Dr 
W T G Morton, at Mass Gen’l Hos- 
pital, Boston. (When the patient 
awoke with no recollection of pain, 
Dr John C Warren, skeptical sur- 
geon who performed the operation, 
admitted, “Gentlemen, this is no 
humbug.”) . 10th anniv (1946) 
execution of Nazi war leaders at 
Nuremberg. 


Oct 16 — Internat’l Correspon- 
dence Schools (“the night school of 
the nation”) estab Scranton, Pa, 
65 yrs ago (1891). . . 20 yrs ago to- 
day (1936) John Nance Garner, 
sailing for Japan, became the lst 
Vice Pres to leave the U S while the 
President was away. (Pres Roose- 
velt, aboard the USS Houston, was 
technically on U S soil.) 


Oct 17—15 yrs ago today (1941) 
the Kearney, 350 mi’s off Iceland, 
became the lst U S destroyer tor- 
pedoed in War II. With 11 crew 
mbrs_ killed, several injured, the 





vessel reached Iceland 2 days later. 


Oct 18—Feast of St Luke... In- 
ternat’l Credit Union Day. . . 1st 
internat’l 6-day bicyle race was be- 
gun at N Y C 65 yrs ago (1891)... 
Uncle Sam gave the “better roads” 
movement a mighty boost 40 yrs 
azo (1916) with the lst Fed’l grant- 
in-aid. Remember glamorous 
Queen Marie of Rumania? She ar- 
rived in N Y 30 yrs ago (1926) for 
a nationwide tour. . . 25th anniv 
(1931) d of Thos A Edison, Ameri- 
can inventor (see Gem Box). 


Oct 19—175th anniv (1781) sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis, at York- 
town, Va, marking the virtual con- 
clusion of the Revolutionary War. 
... 55 yrs ago (1901) Pomp & Cir- 
cumstance was 1st played at Liver- 
pool, Eng. It was composed by Sir 
Edw Elgar as a march for the cor- 
onation of Edw VII. 


Oct 20—Sweetest Day. . 175th 
anniv (1781) of one of the rarely- 
recorded heroic acts of the closing 
days of the Revolution. At Groton, 
Conn, Wm Hotman, thrice pierced 
by bayonets, dragged his body 
across a powder train set by the 
British to blow up ammunition 


stores. His blood quenched the 
flames; saved lives of 7 wounded 
comrades. 
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The Smithsonian Torch, an in- 
formal publication circulated 
amongst employes of the Smithson- 
ian Institution in Washington, sug- 
gests as a time-saving gesture, this 
standardized gov’t agency “progress 
report”: 


During the period ending (fill in 
appropriate date) considerable prog- 
ress has been made in the prelim- 
inary work directed toward the es- 
tablishment of initial objectives. 
(We are getting ready to start, but 
we haven’t done anything yet.) 


The background information has 
been surveyed and the functional 
structure of the component parts of 
the cognizant organization has been 
clarified. (We looked at the assign- 
ment and decided George would do 
it.) 


Considerable difficulty has been 
encountered in the selection of op- 
timum materials and experimental 
methods, but this problem is being 
attacked vigorously and we antici- 
pate that the development phase 
will proceed at a satisfactory rate. 
(George is looking thru the hand 
book.) 


It seemed advisable to establish 
a survey team which has conducted 
a rather extensive survey of avail- 
able facilities for this project. 
(George and Harry had a nice time 
in New York.) 
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RECREATION—24 

The language of play is a uni- 
versal language. Its activities need 
no interpreter and cannot be con- 
fined by boundaries. . . Recreation 
can bring a sense of fulfillment, joy, 
health, education and an enrich- 
ment of life. Shared by the peoples 
of different nations, it can bring 
understanding and an attitude of 
brotherhood.—Recreation. 


RELIGION—Music—25 

Too many songwriters and au- 
thors are capitalizing on the cur- 
rent religious revival in the form of 
platter-chatter and gospel boogie. 
It is impossible to harmonize holi- 
ness and hep-cats, sanctification 
and swing. — ARTHUR R PATZER, 
youth secretary, at N J Conf of 
Seventh-day Adventists. 


SEXES—26 

Policeman to man who had just 
collided with a woman driver: “I’d 
settle if I were you, sir. After all, 
it’s your word against literally 
thousands of hers.” — News and 
Views, hm, Gen’l Motors Accept- 
ance Corp’n. 


SIN—27 

To lose our feeling of sin is worse 
than to lose our courage in correct- 
ing it. The Greek word for sin 
means missing the mark. We can 
miss the mark by overshooting and 
thereby trespassing on the rights of 
others. Or we can miss the mark by 
coming short of it. That constitutes 
a shortcoming or debt—RatpH W 
SockMaNn, “Regaining Our Nerve,” 
Arkansas Methodist, 8-30-’56. 


SUCCESS—28 

The dictionary is the only place 
where success comes before work.— 
In a Nutshell. 





) 


TAXES—29 

Eiffel Tower: The Empire State 
Bldg after taxes.—Louisville Cour- 
ier-Jnl Mag. 


TIME & SPACE—30 

Interplanetary Intelligence: A 
fast-selling space outfit now on the 
mkt—plastic helmet, death-ray gun, 
disintegrator, etc—also includes a 
vocabulary of a space language call- 
ed Victorian—New Yorker. 


TRAVEL—31 

In ’55, 85 million Americans trav- 
eled away from home—6% outside 
the U S, and money spent on US 
vacations totaled $10 billion, up 
from $5.4 billion in ’47. Last yr US 
residents spend approximately $1.6 
billion on travel abroad. Nearly 
half that sum was spent by travel- 
ers to Europe, whose numbers have 
more than doubled the past 5 yrs.— 
Survey Bulletin. 


VISION—32 

Behind every advance ...is a 
germ of creation growing in the 
mind of some lone individual .. . 
whose dreams waken him in the 
night while others lie contentedly 
asleep. — CRAWFORD H GrREENWALT, 
pres, E I duPont de Nemours & Co. 


WORLD RELATIONS—33 

Taken together, widest religious 
tolerance and a strengthened sense 
of our common ethical foundations 
of belief, when practiced, will bring 
to the world that understanding, 
that desire to live and let live, 
which is the spiritual basis of any 
community. The world is now too 
small for violence, but it is not too 
large for sympathy and under- 
standing and mutual respect 
among all its peoples—Dr Grayson 
L Krk, Arkansas Methodist. 





The Milnot Co is repeating a jin- 
gle contest in which the capital 
prize is a yr’s pay (the sum rang- 
ing from $3500 to $10,000 depending 
on winner’s current income). Tests 
proved this appeal more effective 
than offers featuring even larger 
cash awards. But, incidentally, the 
publicity release emphasizes a com- 
mon misconception. It states that 
“the company has_ copyrighted 
this idea.” Actually, all you can 
copyright is a specific arrange- 
ment of words. You can patent an 
invention, a process, or even a dis- 
tinctive flower, fruit or vegetable. 
And you can trade-mark a name, 
brand, or title (as in the case of a 
periodical). If someone obviously 
and’ bodily appropriates the plot of 
your novel or play, you can bring 
suit for plagiarism. But there is no 
basic protection in law for what 
may be termed a gen’l idea. 

The so-called “Rockefeller diet” 
has become so popular amongst 
weight-conscious career women that 
some drug stores in metropolitan 
centers consider making it a “foun- 
tain special.” . .. A London toy 
firm is said to be rushing produc- 
tion of Egyptian tin soldiers—resur- 
recting forms used in ’93, during 
Lord Kitchener’s campaign against 
insurgents in the Sudan. 


Qube 
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A Royal Canadian Air Force 
officer stationed in France spent 
a recent period of leave travelling 
thru Italy. One day he went to visit 
the Leaning Tower of Pisa. As he 
was parking his car nearby, a man 
in a dark grey uniform approached 
him and gave him a numbered pink 
ticket for which he was asked 20 
lire. Since the officer could not 
speak Italian he thought it advis- 
able to pay without discussion. He 
figured this ticket might be his au- 
thority to park the car or a laissez- 
passer to the Tower. 

When he ret’ned to the Hotel 
Regina in San Remo where he was 
staying, he showed it to the desk 
clerk and asked which it was. He 
was a little surprised to discover 
that he had insured his car against 
damage in the event that the Lean- 
ing Tower fell on it during his visit. 
—ARTHUR J M Etuier, Montrealer. 

a 

An elderly retired couple from a 
remote mill town was visiting N Y 
for the 1st time. The sights seemed 
to interest the old gentleman more 
than his wife, who finally exclaim- 
ed, “John, the way you stare at 
these city women is something 
scandalous. A body’d think you’d 
never seen legs before.” 

“Well,” John mused, “that’s what 
I was thinking myself.” — United 
Mine Workers Jnl. b 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


ERNEST BLEVINS 

As assistant director of a 
boys’ summer camp, it was my 
duty to inspect the living quar- 
ters each morning. 

On my ist inspection trip, I 
found a large umbrella hidden 
in the bed of a small boy. This 
was not a required item of 
equipment and I asked the lad 
to explain. 

He looked at me for a mo- 
ment, and solemnly asked: “Sir, 
did you ever have a mother?” 


ae 
a7 





This one, voiced by a 12-yr-old, 
may be the Question of the Decade: 
“Hey, Pop, will a guided missile do 
more harm than a= misguided 
miss ’11?”—OrEN ARNOLD, Presbyter- 
ian Life. c 


“ ” 


The middle-aged man was stand- 
ing on the bathroom scales, under 
protest, while his wife squinted at 
weight indicator. 

“Good heavens, John!” she ex- 
claimed. “You have gained 57 Ibs 
since we were married! You should 
be ashamed!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” shrugged the 
quick-witted man. “Seems to me 
I’ve done remarkably well; when 
you average it out, it’s only 3 lbs a 
yr, on your good cooking!” — Hat. 
CHADWICK. a 





Ardent dog fanciers, a young 
couple had always had their home 
overrun with canines. When a baby 
arrived everybody wondered how 
the infant would get along with all 
the 4-footed pets. 

A friend inquired, “Does the baby 
talk yet?” 

“Not yet,” the mother said, “but 
he’s learning how to bark.”—Ar- 
kansas Baptist. e 

“I did not say you were built like 
a truck,” the man insisted to his 
wife. “I merely said people are 
afraid to pass you on the right.”— 
FE E Kenyon, American Wkly. f 

The story is told of an unemploy- 
ed Mexican crop-picker whose wife 
was rushed into a private hospital 
for emergency delivery. When the 
nurse brought him the baby, the 
father protested he had no money 
to pay. In desperation he asked if 
the hospital had a contract with 
the Welfare Dept. “No,” the nurse 
repl’d. “But you don’t have to wor- 
ry. We do have a contract with the 
Lord.”—RN. gz 


“ ” 


Even in Washington, currently in 
Republican hands, it sometimes 
pays off to be a Democrat. Fred 
Livingston, who works for Sen J 
Wm Fulbright (D-Ark) left his car, 
carrying a Stevenson-for-President 
sticker, parked too long at a down- 
town meter. He rushed back and 
found a note on the windshield: 
“T’m a Democrat, too. I put a nick- 
el in the meter for you.”—QUvuoTE 
Washington Bureau. h 


QUIPS 


Women voters are convinced 
they’re called city fathers because 
of the cleanup promises they make, 
but never keep—At M SCHAEFER. 

The safest commandment for pol- 
iticians to live by is: Thou shalt not 
commit thyself —D O FLYNN. 

Political science is the art of 
knowing how to point with pride to 
the same things you viewed with 
alarm when your opponent held the 
office —Haro_p CoFFIN. 

An experienced politician is one 
who can toss his hat into the ring 
and still talk thru it—Mary ALKUvs. 

Why is it that the people who’ve 
got it made are usually going after 
more material?— S S Brwp.e. 

Money can’t buy happiness; even 
ij it could you’d probably be able to 
get it on credit, anyway— Gero Hart. 

When a man takes on extra work 
it’s often from stork necessity. — 
IvERN BOYETT. 


The kind of worship Elvis is get- 
ting should be reserved for St Vitus. 
—PeETE BairD, New Orleans Times- 
Picayune. 

One of the hard things about 
business is minding your own. — 
American Eagle, hm, American For- 
est Products Corp’n. 


Qué 
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A leading Czech Communist was 
making a tour of China and, as 
was his usual custom, began a long 
speech in Czech as soon as he step- 
ped out at the ry station. After he 
had spoken for an hr to the assem- 
bled towns-people, he stopped for 
the interpreter, who said “Ping.” 
After the 2nd hr, the interpreter 
added, “Ping hong.” At the con- 
clusion of the 3-hr speech, the in- 
preter said, “Ping hong chung,” and 
the crowd cheered widly. 

The Czech was delighted with 
such an enthusiastic reception and 
complimented his interpreter on his 
amazing ability to translate such a 
complicated, pithy speech so briefly. 
“Exactly what did you say?” asked 
the Czech. 

The interpreter repl’d: “After 
the 1st hr I said, ‘Nonsense.’ After 
the 2nd hr ‘More nonsense.’ After 
the 3rd hr, ‘Nonsense now finish- 
ecdi.”” — Fiora Lewis, N Y Times 
Mag. 





ag 
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In New York a playful airline 
pilot found himself suspended for 
thirty days after a number of 
alarmed passengers complained to 
the company about him. 

They said he walked up and down 
in front of the passenger ticket line 
a few min’s before the take-off 
reading a book bearing a large title: 
“How to Fly in Ten Easy Lessons.” 
—Tit-Bits, London. i 


Que 
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In Asia even the st beggars are 
polite. An Englishman, walking 
thru the harbor region late one 
night, suddenly found himself con- 
fronted by a masked Chinaman who 
smilingly held a pistol under his 
nose. “Your watch, sir.” 

“Cursed robber,” growled the 
Englishman, “this will cost you a 
few yrs in jail.” 

“I’m not robbing you,” explained 
the Chinaman in a friendly tone. 
“I’m only trading with you. You 
give me your watch and I’ll tell you 
what time it is."—Revue, Munich 
(Quote translation) . j 


“ ” 


The young salesman was looking 
very depressed on his 2nd day on 
the new job. 

“Come, come!” said the sales mgr. 
“Don’t look so down-in-the-mouth. 
It’s difficult at 1st but you'll soon 
get onto it. With a little experience 
you'll get along all right.” 

“It isn’t that,” said the man. 
“When I got home last night I 
practiced my sales talk on my wife, 
and now I’ve got to buy her a vac- 
uum cleaner!”—Capper’s Wkly. k 


” 


Young Andersen and old Petter- 
son had groceries in the same block. 
Eggs were the subject of their fre- 
quent price wars, with Andersen 
one time lowering the price of the 
eggs by several ores. The next day 
Petterson had met the price, so the 
third day Andersen lowered the 
price another ore. This pattern con- 
tinued until finally Andersen went 
to the older man in despair and 
said, “I surrender. We’ve both been 
Selling eggs at a loss for so long.” 

“Not I,” laughed Petterson. “You 
see, I’ve been buying my eggs from 
you.” — Sonnenschein, Bielefeld 
(QuoTeE translation). 1 















Richard Armour 


Tooth And Consequences 
A whisky taster for a distilling 
company, who formerly had only 
fair teeth, reports never having had 
a single cavity in all the years since 
starting to sip and sample—News 
item. 


Now many dentifrices claim, 
Each in some special way, 
To make teeth white and end the 
blight 
Of dreaded tooth decay. 


Each has its own ingredient, 
Quite costly and quite rare, 
Which, when applied back, front, 
and side, 
Will cheat the dentist’s chair. 


But hitherto we had not heard 
(And scientists must wince) 
About the good that maybe could 
Come from a whiskey rinse. 


This raises questions. Does it mean 
(We mustn’t seem like boobs) 

That in a day quite soon we may 
Squeeze whiskey out of tubes? 


Moreover, when we’ve whiskied out 
The crannies and the borders, 

Is it all right to swig a mite 
And call it dentist’s orders? 
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Just heard of a guy who’d been 
unlucky all his life. Then one day 
things suddenly took a turn for the 
better. When they dug his grave, 
they struck oil—Mrke CoNNOLLy, 
Hollywood Reporter. m 


An American visiting London had 
a business appointment with a man 
whose office was on the top floor of 
the bldg. He rang for the “lift” and 
waited some min’s while it lumber- 
ed down from floor to floor. When 
at long last it reached the main 
floor the energetic American was 
thoroughly out of temper. As he en- 
tered he said to the operator: “I 
think I could improve your service.” 

“How?” 

“Well,” said the visitor with 
heavy sarcasm, “I’d stop the eleva- 
tor entirely and move the bldg up 
and down.” 

The operator looked at him bland- 
ly and asked, “How?” — American 
Mercury. n 


“ ” 


A small boy lost himself at the 
auto show. He was crying loudly 
when a policeman found him and 
asked him what was the matter. 
“T’m lost,” said Charley. 

“Oh,” said the policeman. “Who 
were you with?” 

“My father,” said the lost child. 

“And what’s your father like?” 
the officer asked. 

“Beer and women,” sobbed Char- 
ley —Automotive Dealer News. °o 


As the South strives for ways to 
avoid mixing the races in public 
schools in the face of a Supreme Ct 
order against segregated schools, 
one Washington wag suggests that 
these States are applying the mot- 
to: “If at 1st you don’t secede, try, 
try again.”"—U S News & World Re- 
port. p 
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Geo JeEssEL: “In the old days, 
great stars were long-schooled in 
their craft. Now, a star can be cre- 
ated in 24 hrs. So you can’t expect 
an Elvis Presley to have the same 
sense of humanity as an Ethel Bar- 
rymore.” 1-Q-t 


HERMAN Betz, prof of Mathemat- 
ics Univ of Mo: “ ‘Know thyself’ may 
be the worst possible advice. If a 
bird could tell precisely how he 
sings, why he sings, what he sings 
about, he’d never sing at all. He’d 
be just another professor!” 2-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


Do your small fry go to sleep the 
minute they’re in bed, or do they 
lie awake shrieking for entertain- 
ment? For the wakeful wee ones, 
All Metal Products Co, Piqua, Ohio, 
is mktg a combination music box- 
film projector that flashes moving 
fairy-tale pictures in color on wall 
or ceiling, while music-box (key- 
wound) plays a soothing lullaby. 
Record-like film disk is printed with 
3 rows of fairyland figures; as it re- 
volves on a slow-moving turntable, 
each row of figures is projected by 
a seperate light source thru its 
own lens into a single image. It 
costs $9.98. Frankly, we’re a shade 


doubtful about this: Our small 
niece is a 3-yr-old insomniac, and 
we know that lighted figures and 
tinkly music would only make her 
wider awake. But perhaps wakeful 
babies with differently arranged 
nervous systems would be lulled. 

Today’s small bedrooms are some- 
times deficient in storage space. 
You can ease this situation with 
metal drawers which attach to un- 
derside of bed, without tools. Units 
are dustproof, designed to keep 
linens and clothing accessible but 
out of sight. Two sizes, at $12.95 
and $16.95. Nash Mfg Co, 10024 Car- 
negie Ave, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 





